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RICARDO AND HIS CRITICS. 

The alteration in treatment which Ricardo's work has 
met with at the hands of his successors in economic study 
is very remarkable. At one time, no name could more 
effectually guarantee an opinion against contemptuous 
treatment ; at the present, the mere suggestion that such 
and such a view was held by Ricardo sounds an initial 
note of discredit. No doubt there is some sort of con- 
nection between the two attitudes. One extreme leads to 
another ; and the impartial reader may amuse himself by 
constructing the bridge whereby passage is achieved from 
Mill, who could not think too highly of Ricardo,* to 
Jevons and Held, who could not think too lowly of him. 
Then Ricardo's was a name for men to conjure with, to 
the disgust of a parliamentary opponent, who was led 
to declare that in his belief any one of ordinary ability 
could learn up the whole system of Political Economy in 
six weeks. Now, as I judge from the tone of reviewers, 
those weather-vanes of public opinion, to call a doctrine 
or a book Ricardian is the most effectual method of dis- 
counting its value. 

No doubt there is much that is faulty in Ricardo. Much 
may be said, as much has been said, against the deductive 
method ; the question of hypothetical treatment is one on 
which there will continue to be a great difference of opin- 
ion ; his frequent loose terminology, and his less frequent 
but more important logical inaccuracy, no doubt deserve 
condemnation. But still, though criticism be not only 
granted, but welcomed, it should be just and well consid- 
ered. It is above all things necessary that critics should 
criticise Ricardo, and not be allowed to set up a figure 

* A. Bain's Life of James Mill, p. 209. 
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called by his name in order to exhibit their skill in knock- 
ing it down. That such is their aim is highly improbable, 
but the current of opinion is too strong for them. When 
they come within sight of Ricardo, they fail to preserve 
their intellectual equilibrium and, too often, the evenness 
of their temper. 

As to the exact value of the body of anti-Ricardian crit- 
icism, I can express but an imperfect opinion. In a scien- 
tific sense it has resulted, no doubt, in two great advan- 
tages. In the first place, the nature of the assumptions 
by which he proceeded has been exhibited ; in the second 
place, the stability of certain of those assumptions has 
been called in question. But here I wish to call atten- 
tion rather to the nature of the criticism itself than to its 
total achievement. 

Of the critics whom I have selected by way of example, 
I desire to express my warm admiration so far as their 
own constructive work is concerned. They are selected, 
not because they stand alone, but because their eminence 
and their own successful labors seem to attach importance 
to their utterances. Others, indeed, have joined in the 
crusade ; but for the most part they fall into the rear, 
either from the contradictions involved in their critical 
estimates, as in the case of the late Arnold Toynbee, or 
from the secondary place which the references to Ricardo 
are given in their writings, as in the case of Professor 
Thorold Rogers. Three, however, are so prominent that 
a careful examination of the character of their criticisms 
seems worth while, — Professors Jevons, Ingram, and Held. 
It is difficult to write of the first and the last of this illus- 
trious trio. In each case an untimely death broke in upon 
the work which they were engaged in performing, in each 
case economic study has met with a severe loss. But, dif- 
ficult though the task may be, it is called for by the noto- 
riety which their publications have attained. 

To begin with Jevons. Most economic students are 
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familiar with the passage in which Jevons states his view 
with regard to the position of Ricardo in the history of 
economic theory. Ricardo was "that able but wrong- 
headed man " who " shunted the car of economic science 
on to a wrong line." The saying has the brilliancy of 
an epigram, but also has its obscurity. It is very difficult 
to know what Jevons really meant. It may be inferred 
that he intended to convey the impression that, till Ri- 
cardo misused the levers, the car was proceeding along 
the right line. But, so far as I can judge from some study 
of the economic literature for the fifteen years or so pre- 
ceding the appearance of Ricardo, nothing can be more 
erroneous than such an opinion. If we - look at the works 
of men so widely different in character as Charles Ganilh, 
Von Jakob, Germain, Gamier, Boileau, we find in all the 
same abstract tendency and the same attempt to furnish 
forth a theory based on hypothesis. The only conspicu- 
ous difference between them and Ricardo is that he suc- 
ceeds more fully than they. 

But it may be urged that Jevons does not disapprove of 
the attempt, that what he decries is certain of the assump- 
tions made by Ricardo. The two leading assumptions are : 
first, the dependence of the price of labor on the price of 
provisions; secondly, the relation of population to the 
food supply of the working classes. Now, neither of these 
was new. The first was a part of the physiocratic doc- 
trine, which specifically states that the wages of labor are 
proportioned to the price of provisions.* Quesnay, at any 
rate, leaves his readers in no doubt as to his meaning: he 
says, "There is no ground for believing that the cheap- 
ness of provisions is advantageous to the lower classes." f 
Nor is the second less explicitly adopted by the forerun- 
ners of Ricardo. Ganilh surely puts the matter plainly, 
when he says, " An increase of wealth is always followed 

* Physiocratic Maxims, No. 19. tQnesnay's collected Works, p. 335. 
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by an increase of population." * Moreover, as we know, 
this part of Ricardo's teaching was borrowed from Mal- 
thus, so that at least it would be more fair to speak of 
Ricardo as not being free from Malthusian errors than of 
Malthus as " not being free from Ricardian errors." f As 
I take it, these are two of " the mazy and preposterous as- 
sumptions of the Ricardian school " which Jevons urges 
should be "flung aside" "once and forever." Perhaps 
so ; but in these instances Ricardo was not the man who 
began the shunting of the car. 

From other parts of Jevons's Preface, indeed, it would 
seem that he quarrels with Ricardo rather because of what 
he did not do than because of what he did do. Ricardo 
ought to have introduced the mathematical treatment; 
but he did not. Elsewhere, again, certain objections are 
more openly advanced against Ricardo with regard to his 
treatment of wages. So far as may be judged, he is re- 
garded as the author of the wages-fund theory. This, to- 
gether with the cost-of-production theory of value, and 
the idea of the natural rate of wages, is definitely said to 
be Ricardian, and to be misleading or false. But, though 
so much is stated, I do not think that it can be substan- 
tiated. In the crude form to which so much objection 
was justly taken, Ricardo certainly did not hold the wages- 
fund theory; and it is just as great a mistake to attrib- 
ute its authorship to him as to attribute its demolition to 
the attacks of the late Professor Cairnes, its most earnest 
advocate, who attacked its critics and restated it himself. 
But Jevons makes both mistakes. 

The theory of rent Jevons apparently accepts. He 
even goes so far as to make it the basis of a new theory of 
wages, which is, of course, to be founded on something 
more solid than the " mazy and preposterous assumptions 
of Ricardo." " Wages," to use his own words, " must 

*Ganilh, System of Political Economy, p. 142. 

t Jevons's Theory of Political Economy, Preface, p. 57. 
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enter into the calculation [of value] on exactly the same 
footing as rent, ... so far as cost of production regulates 
the value of commodities." Here cost of production is 
brought back, and brought back by one who had cast him- 
self free from it. Let us consider for a moment the par- 
allel thus stated. There are certain differences between 
the conditions under which labor and land are employed. 
In the case of land, there is the theoretic margin of culti- 
vation; but, in the case of labor, that margin does not 
mean anything other than the minimum paid for the 
lowest labor in order to keep it alive. This would be 
Ricardo's natural rate of wages ; and above it he himself 
has stated, though most imperfectly, that there exists some 
sort of graduated scale. Again, labor cannot lie on one side 
till it be worth one's while to bring it into cultivation, as 
may land. Some theory, therefore, is necessary as to the 
relation between the rate of the population and the eco- 
nomic demand for it. One of the mazy assumptions flung 
aside forever must be brought in, or its place supplied. 

In fine, so far as I can see, Jevons did not criticise the 
fundamental theories and assumptions of Ricardo from 
an independent standpoint. He contented himself with 
attacking, and, as I hope I have shown, attacking some- 
what erratically, his reputation. So far as his own work is 
concerned, some of the very assumptions which did, in- 
deed, require investigation, are taken for granted. 

The next critic to whom I would refer is Professor In- 
gram. As might be expected, he enters on his task in a 
wholly different manner. His attack proceeds almost 
entirely from the historical side, and he has taken some 
trouble to arrive at a conclusion as to the position occu- 
pied by Ricardo in the history of economic theory. His 
results are stated in two articles, under the titles " Politi- 
cal Economy " and " Ricardo," published in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. So far as his work is expository, but 
little exception can be taken to it. Ricardo is well inter- 
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preted, and the leading assumptions on which his theory- 
is based are ably stated. On some points, it is true, ex- 
ception might be taken. It is hardly fair to Ricardo to 
make the suggestion contained in the following quotation : 
" It would be an error to believe, though Ricardo some- 
times seems to imply it, that such difference [involved in 
the existence of a series of soils of different degrees of 
fertility] is a necessary condition of rent." * The word 
" sometimes " is a saving clause. Ricardo was at times 
negligent in expression and often far too brief ; but that 
he perceived such a difference not to be necessary in 
order that rent should arise, is shown very clearly in sev- 
eral passages in his Principles, by none more clearly than 
the illustration on page 198.f It would surely have 
been better to have omitted a sentence which, if it has 
any meaning at all, must be taken as a suggestion that 
Ricardo was really unaware of a fact previously stated by 
him in the clearest terms.J Curiously enough, Professor 
Marshall has seen reason to attribute this precise emenda- 
tion of the theory of rent to Ricardo himself. Again, in 
the discussion § on Ricardo's chapter on gross and net 
revenue, Professor Ingram forgets to add that Ricardo 
himself states that his only object is to controvert Adam 
Smith on a particular point. But it is unnecessary here 
to do more than draw attention to this negligence, be- 
cause I shall have occasion to comment somewhat fully on 
a similar failing in the case of Held, whom Professor 
Ingram expressly quotes. 

But it is rather to his ultimate criticism of Ricardo than 
to his remarks on any particular passage that I want to 
draw attention. No one can object to the general con- 
demnation pronounced on the deductive method employed 
by Ricardo. So much is at any rate perfectly fair. It 
means little more than this : Professor Ingram prefers the 

"Ingram's History of Political Economy (book form), pp. 126, 127. 

t See also pp. 30, 37. t Principles, p. 42, lines 32, 33. § History, p. 135. 
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historical method. But, as I have already remarked, it is 
somewhat hard to credit Ricardo with the main responsi- 
bility for its introduction. It is also a little harsh to 
remark that his whole economic system is developed in 
his Principles. So far as he wrote at all, no doubt this 
is the case; but, as it would be unjust to state that a 
writer on currency put his whole economic system into his 
monetary exposition, so it is in the case of a writer on dis- 
tribution. That Ricardo considered the exposition of the 
problems of distribution "the true object of the science" * 
is undoubted, but this was because he deemed inquiry 
into the nature and causes of wealth a delusive one. In 
other words, he gave his whole attention to that inquiry 
which allowed of the use of the deductive method. 

But there is another passage of more importance. In 
his article on Ricardo, Professor Ingram has the following 
sentence : — 

" Kent," he [Ricardo] says, " is in all cases a portion of the profits 
previously obtained on the land," a proposition by which, for the 
sake, it is to be feared, of creating a political prejudice, he obscures 
his own doctrine that rent can never be a part of profits. 

As I shall have to deal with this assertion when formu- 
lated boldly, I shall not here devote much space to its 
examination, since it is only insinuated ; but I must ex- 
press my own regret that such a charge, when unsubstan- 
tiated, should disfigure the writing of so honorable a 
critic as Professor Ingram. But, though it will be time 
enough presently to examine the facts which Professor 
Held adduces in support of his imputations of intellectual 
dishonesty, the present is certainly the place for a few 
words as to the meaning of Professor Ingram's criti- 
cism. Ricardo, he fears, was so bent on creating a politi- 
cal prejudice that he does not hesitate to go the extreme 
length of laying down a proposition somewhat or appar- 
ently at variance with his own true doctrine. To prove 

* Letters to Malthus, p. 175. 
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this, a sentence is taken out of its context, and, naturally 
enough, is deprived of the one word "then," which, in this 
instance, is important as showing that it is but the con- 
clusion of an argument. Let us look at the conclusion as 
Ricardo himself states it : — 

Rent, then, is in all cases a portion of the profits previously ob- 
tained on the land. It is never a new creation of revenue, but 
always part of a revenue already created. 

Ricardo had been occupied for some few pages in explain- 
ing the genesis of rent from that stage when, as he says, 
" the whole produce, after deducting the outgoings be- 
longing to cultivation, will be the profits of capital, and 
will belong to the owner of such capital, without any 
deduction whatever for rent." He traces the manner in 
which this condition gives place to another, and rent 
arises. His argument runs as follows: at one time, no 
part of the produce obtained on a certain piece of land 
was paid in rent ; for all the produce after the pay- 
ment of the expenses of production went to the person 
who chose to employ his capital in cultivating land, of 
which there was abundance. The land in cultivation is 
equal in fertility, and each portion of capital employed 
produces the same return.* But this cannot always con- 
tinue ; and ultimately a certain portion of this produce, 
owing to the inequalities of the fertility of the soil under 
cultivation and the difference in the respective returns, 
will have to be paid for the privilege of holding this par- 
ticular land. Now, I for my part fail to understand, and 
I think I shall not find myself in disagreement with any 
who will turn to the essay, how this argument at all 
obscures the doctrine that true rent cannot form part of 
profits. Of course, it cannot ; but Ricardo himself never 
suggests that it does. What he asserts is that a portion 
of produce which at one time and under certain circum- 

* Essay on the Influence of a Low Price of Corn, Works, p. 374, lines 1-16. 
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stances would accrue to one party is under other circum- 
stances paid to another. 

Professor Ingram complains many times that Ricardo 
was not a man of strong social sympathy. In one pas- 
sage, he is even more explicit. He states his regret that 
Ricardo's works contain no outbursts of feeling such as 
those appearing in the pages of Adam Smith. It is 
rather for Professor Ingram to confirm his statement than 
for me to controvert it. He has made a direct assertion, 
or rather two direct assertions ; and one of these, I be- 
lieve, he cannot sustain. Like Professor Ingram, I regard 
the colorless abstract method as one which should be used 
with great caution in economic investigation. Unlike him, 
I do not impute to an author a want of social feeling be- 
cause this feeling is not apparent in a work constructed 
on that method. With the definite statement of Profes- 
sor Ingram, who did not know Ricardo, I will contrast the 
statements of two who did. Joseph Hume said "the 
general interest of the working class was the single object 
he had in view " ; and Mr. Huskisson mentioned " his 
evident anxiety to do what he thought right, to seek the 
good of his country, and to pursue no other object." 

The attacks of others dwindle into insignificance when 
contrasted with the language and methods adopted by the 
late German scholar, Professor Adolf Held. The genu- 
ine air of seventeenth-century criticism breathes through 
his onslaughts. In vigor and in brilliancy of insinuation, 
they approach the epistles against Salmasius. He con- 
jures up a heartless, dishonest, and muddle-headed writer, 
to whose destruction he is vowed. Some brief notice 
is given to the attempted defence of his victim and his 
victim's methods. But it is brought forward only to be 
swept away with a sentence, — 

Wenn man aber bedeutende Schriftsteller als Erscheinungen im 
Leben der ganzen Zeit und des ganzen Volkes betrachtet, so gilt 
aucb. von ihren Werken das Wort, " An ihren Friichten werdet ihr sie 
erkennen." 
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Guided with this test, he sets out on his task. Ricardo 
is to be known from his works, and, so far as can be 
judged, from these Works as collected and edited by 
McCulloch in 1846. Certainly, Professor Held knows 
him from no other source ; and, as I hope to be able to 
show, he exhibits but an unsatisfactory acquaintance with 
these. It may seem doubtful whether even the high 
authority quoted by him justifies a critic in actually ac- 
cusing a writer of interested motives in framing his scien- 
tific theories, because the critic believes that the interest 
of the writer and the direction of the theory may be 
identical. But for himself Professor Held has solved the 
doubt. Eicardo's teaching, he assures us, " proceeds sim- 
ply (einfacK) from the hatred of the financial capitalist 
against the landed interest." * " In his whole system, he 
was the defender of the moneyed interest." The interest 
of capital was the only thing in his mind. That secured, 
it is a matter of indifference whether men live. When 
reading his tracts on money, we are told, " One reflects 
involuntarily that Ricardo was a creditor of the State." f 
In this last connection, there is an admission : " In these 
writings, Ricardo appears less conspicuously as the de- 
fender of the interest of a class than in his Principles and 
in the pamphlets on the Corn Trade." But mark the 
cunning of the admission. He is not sure about Ricardo's 
integrity even here. His attitude is " less conspicuous." 
It might be that under this appearance of comparative 
innocence there was some hidden motive. And yet an- 
other disappointment. A glance at the introduction must 
have shown the critic that Ricardo was a very consider- 
able land-owner himself. In point of fact, his landed 
property was very great indeed; and he did not know 
himself on which side his chief interest lay. The chimsera, 
conjured up at so great pains, was threatened, and might 
have failed but for a happy inspiration. True, he tells 

*Zwei Biicher zur socialen Geschichte Englands, pp. 176, 186. 
llbid., pp. 186, 1!)5, 199. 
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us, Ricardo was himself a land-owner ; but why ? The 
champion of historical accuracy tells us he became a 
land-owner because " he followed the impulse of his race 
in the endeavor to combine with wealth high political and 
social importance." Can an attack be expected to go 
further ? 

The quotations I have given are, so far as possible, lit- 
eral renderings from the text ; and yet, so far as I am 
aware, there is not a particle of foundation for any one of 
the statements. More than that, I do not believe that 
Professor Held had in his possession any evidence to sub- 
stantiate them. Calumny was rife enough in Ricardo's 
own time, in the hands of Cobbett and in the mouth of 
political opponents ; but it was reserved for a German pro- 
fessor, a laborious student and a high-minded gentleman, 
to consummate their imperfect attempts, and to hurl 
against an author, whose work he disliked, an accusation 
both most monstrous and most untrue. Such is the issue 
in the first attempt to judge an author " by his works." 

The next attempt is a little more satisfactory. Profes- 
sor Held endeavors to show that Ricardo is to be blamed 
because his writings cannot be considered a complete 
manual of national economy. Ricardo shows a want of 
regard for the common weal (Gemeindnn). As he justly 
says, much more is needed than Ricardo offers. This is 
true ; but, before anathematizing Ricardo for " his most 
cynical representation of the State and society," * it would 
have been just to consider whether Ricardo imagined that 
he was giving such a representation. Is it judging by 
his works to neglect the Preface to the Principles, and 
to remark, with naive indifference, that " not only what 
Ricardo says is significant (interessanf), but also what he 
does not say"?f Whatever others may have claimed 

*Zwei Biicher, p. 195. 

t Ibid., p. 191. " Er spricht niemals von anderen Interessen als Individuen, 
niemals von der Nothwendigkeit, dem Staate und hiiheren Ideen etwas zu 
opfern." 
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for Ricardo, Ricardo never claimed for himself the posi- 
tion for which Held urges his unfitness. For once, the 
critic is in agreement with his author. The Preface to 
the Principles is most explicit on two points. In the 
first place, Ricardo was applying himself to the problem 
of distribution, which, he says, had been treated by others 
but imperfectly, because the nature of rent had not been 
understood; in the second place, he states that his own 
treatment, even if it be found to be correct, will need 
much fuller development. So far as we know, the view 
which Ricardo held as to the incomplete nature of his 
book was held also by his immediate circle of friends. 
Grote, at any rate, distinctly avows it. Before Ricardo is 
reprobated for having assumed a lofty seat, it is necessary 
to show that he did assume it. This Professor Held has 
not done. 

The next attempt is to show that Ricardo was a man 
without any feelings of human sympathy (Mangel an 
Sumanitaf). In this connection we meet, as might be ex- 
pected, many references to das eherne Gresetz, which it 
seems to have been the particular delight of many Ger- 
man authors to attribute to Ricardo, and to Ricardo solely. 
But Professor Held admits that the recognition of a vari- 
able standard of comfort is incompatible with the view he 
takes of Ricardo ; and, as he is unable to overlook the very 
obvious language in which it is spoken of in the Prin- 
ciples, he presents us with a dilemma. Either the sug- 
gestion of variability is not made in good earnest (ernst 
gemeinf) or, if it is, we must be prepared to throw over the 
eherne Gesetz. Professor Held does not have to make the 
choice of alternatives ; for, from his subsequent language, 
it is clear that he does not believe that Ricardo made the 
suggestion in good earnest, while at the same time he 
regards the law as in great part fictitious. But he ad- 
duces other instances of this lack of humanity. Like Pro- 
fessor Ingram, he quotes the passage in Chapter XXVI. ; 
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unlike him, he does not forget to remark that it was writ- 
ten as a criticism on a particular passage in Adam Smith. 
He does worse, however : after stating that this instance 
shows the difference between the two economists in the 
clearest light, he makes no reference to the following par- 
agraph of Ricardo's : — 

It is not on the* grounds of any supposed advantage accruing from 
a large population, or of the happiness that may be enjoyed by a 
greater number of human beings, that Adam Smith supports the pref- 
erence of that employment of capital which gives motion to the great- 
est quantity of industry, but expressly on the ground of its increasing 
the power of the country ; for he says that " the riches and, so far as 
power depends on riches, the power of every country must always be 
in proportion to the value of its annual produce, the fund from which 
all taxes must ultimately be paid." It must, however, be obvious 
that the power of paying taxes is in proportion to the net, and not in 
proportion to the gross, revenue. 

Here, however, Professor Held is not alone in his mis- 
understanding. Ricardo was misunderstood by Say. 
But I must confess that I am at a loss to conceive how 
any one could continue to make the mistake in the face 
of the note inserted in the later edition: — 

M. Say has totally misunderstood me in supposing that I have 
considered as nothing the happiness of so many human beings. I 
think the text sufficiently shows that I was confining my remarks 
to the particular grounds on which Adam Smith had rested it.* 

Lastly, Ricardo is equally unable to please Professor 
Held with regard to his two doctrines of rent and 
wasres. In continuance of the discussion of Ricardo's 
personal interests, we are told that the law of rent is 
placed before us in his particular way, in order that the 
land-owner may appear unpopular (unbelieM). In sup- 
port of this assertion, the chief passages are quoted 
wherein Ricardo exhibits the tendency of rent to increase 
with new difficulties of production. In other places we 
find somewhat similar statements. Ricardo insinuates, 

* Principles, p. 211. 
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so we are told, that landed property is not compatible 
with natural justice.* It is true, Professor Held adds, 
that this is not explicitly stated; but, as others made the 
deduction, he considers Ricardo responsible. Ricardo's 
actual aim was to show that it would be justifiable (mit 
Recht) to take away the incomes of the land-owners. 
From this it would be natural to infer that Ricardo would 
have been favorable to a heavy taxation of rents. But this 
was not the case. Adam Smith considered ground rents 
as peculiarly fit subjects for taxation: whereas Ricardo 
remarks, "It would surely be very unjust to tax exclu- 
sively the revenue of any particular class of the commu- 
nity." f This statement of opinion is, however, ignored 
or distrusted by our critic. At the conclusion of his 
most bitter passage, when the reader naturally expects 
some definite scientific criticism of Ricardo's actual the- 
ory, he comes to a paragraph in which Professor Held 
contents himself with saying that " this is not the place 
to show that in the whole exposition there lay a limited 
(beschrcinkte) truth." % 

The case is much the same when the wages theory is 
dealt with. Whatever Ricardo says is, in the eyes of 
his critic, wrong. The iron law of wages, by which the 
laborers are represented as living on an irreducible and 
terrible minimum, is attributed to Ricardo, and branded 
as inhuman. But, when the variable standard of com- 
fort has to be spoken of, it is said that the acceptance 
of such a modification would overthrow the wages theory, 
and deprive it of all meaning. It overthrows something 
else as well, — Professor Held's theory about Ricardo. 
Once mentioned, therefore, it is left alone. A great deal 
is said about the eherne Gresetz, but nothing more about 
the variable standard. 

These instances must suffice. There are others that 

*For this and following, Zwei Biicher, pp. 184, 185. 
t Principles, p. 121. } Zwei Biicher, p. 185. 
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might be quoted ; but they would but serve to illustrate 
the same tendency, and to show the limitations under 
which Professor Held allowed himself to judge Ricardo 
" according to his works." Nothing can be more fanciful, 
indeed, than the truly remarkable argument whereby 
Professor Held strives to show that Ricardo's theory of 
remuneration was suggested to him by the conception 
of natural right; nothing more painful to the serious 
student than the concluding passage, in which the boast 
is made that' in the foregoing pages the key to the true 
understanding of Ricardo is contained. To one who has 
studied Ricardo, and admires Held's great historical 
labors in the service of economics, it is difficult to con- 
clude without repeating in a saddened tone the latter's 
own quotation, " Difficile est satiram non scribere." 

E. C. K. Gonneb. 

University College, Liverpool. 



